


THE TWO PORTRAITS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


“En quelque lieu que soit cette figure adorable, quelque 
corps qui la porte, quelque main qui l’ait faite, elle aura 
tous voeux de mon coeur. Oui, ma seule folie est de discerner 
la beauté; mon seule crime est d’y etre sensible. II n’y a rien 
la dont je doive rougir.”— 


(Pigmalion) 
J. J. Rousseau. 


In the Rue Saint Lazare, at the comer of the Rue Larochefoucald, there is 
a large, very fine-looking house, with its upper apartments so arranged, as to 
be admirably suited for the studio of a painter. It was at the gate of this very 
house that toward the middle of March in the past year, an elegant carriage was 
observed to draw up. The carriage door opened, and a young lady instantly 
descended from it. You could tell by the first glance that she was in second 
mourning. Her robe was of pearlish grey, and over it she wore a satin pelisse of 
the same color, bordered with chinchilla. There was, too, a black veil over her 
chapeau de soie blanche. |In short, her dress displayed her wealth and her 
taste. Before quitting her carriage she had sent her footman to enquire if the 
painter M. Alfred Louval was at home, and if so to announce her. She was told 
that he was in his studio, at the top of the house. She proceeded thither, and as 
the Countess de Lucy was not much accustomed to this species of exercise, 
she mounted slowly, either to take breath, or to reflect upon the course that she 
should adopt. The lady was twenty-four years of age, she had a large fortune in 
her own right, and she was the widow of a Ministre Plenipotentiare. 


While she was deliberating, she encountered the artist upon the stairs. He had 
descended to meet her, and stuttered out excuses that his profession 
compelled him to seek the best light. Surprised at this meeting, and still more 
surprised when she beheld the features of the gentleman, the Countess de 
Lucy remained perfectly silent, and mechanically followed the young gentleman, 
who seemed to be still more surprised, and even still more agitated, than the 
lady. 


It is not, however, for any considerable length of time, that a woman can be 
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deprived of her presence of mind, and thus it happened that no sooner was the 
Countess in the sitting-room of the artist, than she recovered her self- 
possession, and thus explained the object of her visit. 


“The motive, sir,” she said, “that has induced me to visit you is one that would 
very probably induce man pother women to keep away from you. | have seen 
your works at the exhibition. You are, | perceive, the pupil of M. Ingres, and you 
tread in the footsteps of your master. | have seen your portraits of the Duchess 
de O — s, and the Countess N——,, both of whom | know very well, and | was 
able to remark in their likenesses, even the minutest defects of the originals.” 


“| do not Know, Madam, whether | am to interpret your words into an epigram or 
an eulogium.” 


“Do not take me, sir, as saying anything else but what | think. In my eyes, a 
perfect resemblance constitutes the first merit of a portrait. You smile, and 
perhaps it is a heresy in the Catholic creed of painting. But then remember, that 
| speak as a woman, and do not pretend to judge as an artist In fine, | am 
particularly glad to sec my own features copied without any flattery, and with— 
all their imperfections.” 


“Imperfections! Madam | shall find it very difficult to discover them.” 


“A truce to compliments, sir; tell me, will your numerous occupations allow you 
to give me a few sittings!” 


Louval replied that he was completely at the service of the Countess do Lucy; 
and that he would see her at her hotel any day she should choose to name. 
She then expressed a desire to see some of his pictures that had not been yet 
exhibited; and that she observed had all their canvas backs turned to the 
spectator. He turned the surface of them all but one. She praised all that she 
did see—and what delicious flattery was this for their author! At length she 
observed that there was the one not turned. She asked why it was not, and he 
seemed to be greatly embarrassed by the question. 


“Is it,” said she, “such a picture as that a lady ought not to look at it!” 
“Not at all.” 


“Why, then, have you it so carefully concealed!” 


“It is a mere study—a study that | made for myself —for myself alone.” 
“That is to say, that no one else is worthy of looking at it.” 
“Ah! Madam do not think me guilty of such vanity.” 


During this short dialogue her servant, thinking it would gratify his mistress to 
see the picture, turned it round; but on seeing it, the Countess shrieked with 
amazement, and then in an angry tone she said to the painter— 


“Tell me, sir, how come you to be the possessor of that portrait—a portrait of 
me, for which | never sat!” 


“It is not your portrait,” replied Louval, greatly agitated. 


“You blush, sir. For pity sake tell me—explain to me—how or by what means it 
is you have caught my resemblance so exactly—you, that | believe, have never, 
until now, in all your life, seen me.” 


“It is perfectly true, Madam, that until this day, | never had the honor of knowing 
you.” 


“Cease, | pray you, this dissimulation. It does not very well become a man of 
honor, and, | trust, a gentleman.” 


“| have said, and | still tell you the truth. It is not at all a portrait. It is the study of 
a Madonna, that | have made after a picture of the Italian school.” 


“But the costume is modern.” 


“It is pure invention.” 


There appeared to be such perfect candor in the manner of Louval, that the 
Countess began to think she had wronged him when she thought of asking, 
where the original of his study was to be found. 


“In Paris itself,” answered Louval; “It is in the museum of M. Aguado; and you 
can yourself ascertain the truth of my assertion.” 


The young portrait painter then assured the lady, that this museum, now one of 
the finest in the world, was open to the public every Wednesday and Friday, 
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and that as she had expressed a doubt of his assertion, he would be happy in 
waiting on her next day, in order that he might see, that with her own eyes she 
could be convinced of the truth of his assertion. Now, there would be some 
rashness in affirming that this pretext for paying a visit, appeared to the 
Countess a very plausible one, but this it is sufficient to know, that the offer of 
M. Louval was not rejected. She seemed ill at ease, and soon left the artist’s 
studio followed by her servant. Upon her return to her hotel she directed the 
strictest inquiries to be made as to the conduct, morals, manners, and family of 
Louval, and the result was that she learned he was a young man universally 
respected, that he was admitted into the best society in Paris, that his family 
were respectable, and many of its members had acquired a high name in 
different professions. Why did the Countess make these inquiries? Was it 
because she had promised to go to a museum in company with an artist? 


Then, on the other hand, Louval was so taken up with the visit that he had just 
received, and particularly with his appointment for the next day, that he left his 
studio in haste, and immediately set on foot inquiries respecting the Countess 
de Lucy. He learned that she was the daughter of an old general of the 
Emperor's —that she was now more than a year left a widow, by the Count de 
Lucy, who had died in a foreign country, where he filled a high diplomatic 
office—that the Countess had passed the entire time of her mourning in 
retirement. These facts explained to the young painter why he had never seen 
the Countess de Lucy; but there were a great many other facts that he did not 
know, and that he was destined to be acquainted with. 


We might dilate, if we chose, upon the visit paid by the Countess and the 
painter to the Museum of M. Aguado. It is sufficient to say that there the 
Countess saw the Madonna of Andrea del Sarto; she saw enough of 
resemblance in features to herself, to prove that the artist had been telling her 
truth. After some interviews she told him, that she desired a proof of his skill in 
making ancient saints look like persons now living, and to his astonishment she 
showed him the portrait of a Spanish monk, in an attitude of the most fervent 
prayer, and the Spanish saint he at once saw had some resemblance to 
himself. 


“Draw for me,” said she, “from this, your own likeness; and if Success crown 
your efforts, then | will be convinced, that you have not invented a fable for the 
purpose of justifying, in my eyes, your illegitimate possession of my portrait.” 


“| submit myself to your will, Madam,” replied M. Louval,—“and may my 
obedience be to me as if it were inspiration.” 
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When the work was finished, it obtained the approbation, without the slightest 
reserve, of the Countess de Lucy. “He may know his own face thoroughly well,” 
said the Countess, “from having so often looked at it— but how could he have 
divined mine. There is certainly predestination in it.” And this suggestion made 
the Countess think a great deal. As to Louval he did not know how to speak or 
to be silent. In his perplexity, he retained a declaration that was on his lips, and 
to take him from his embarrassments, he eagerly pressed upon the lady 
permission to commence her portrait. But, notwithstanding, she declined doing 
so for a fortnight to come. 


During that interval love was making rapid progress in the heart of Louval, and 
the Countess felt that the artist was not indifferent to her. Such were their 
mutual feelings when the lady’s portrait was begun— but never yet was painter 
slower in his work. He had always something to alter—something to amend— 
something to change—and, at length, the Countess somewhat maliciously said 
to him— 


“You are going on very well; but still you do not surpass—perhaps you do not 
equal, that study picture of yours, which you began and finished as if it were at 
a glance.” 


“| agree with you, Madam. The work that | then regarded as the mere 
production of chance, | am now disposed to attribute to destiny. Know, then, 
that when | first saw the Madonna of Andrea del Sarte, | was seized with an 
involuntary trembling, and | cried out— 


'Here is the very type of the female who is to decide my fate,’ and never did | 
enjoy repose but until my hand had traced, after the same manner, that 
delicious head, the portrait that you considered as yours. A new Pygmalion, | 
became enchanted with my own work— and, like him, | have, too, seen it 
animated with the breath of life, wnen you appeared before me. But this thought 
disturbs my reason—pardon, Madam, pardon an unhappy...” 


“| excuse you, and | thoroughly comprehend you,” replied the Countess with 
emotion. “All is now explained—and | do not see in it anything more strange 
than that which has happened to myself.” 

“What do you mean, Madam!” 


“It is, really, a most extraordinary coincidence.” 
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“Speak—I beseech of you to speak.” 


“Well, then—as to that Spanish painting, from which you have made your own 
portrait—” 


“Go on.” 


“My father brought it from Andalusia, where he had been a long time with the 
army, and it was placed in the chamber where | was born. As | grew up, it 
attracted my observation; and it was before that head, so animated as it seems, 
with a lively faith, that my parents made me say my prayers every day. Little by 
little | took pleasure in gazing upon it; and at a later period, in my girlish 
illusions, | accustomed myself to think that Heaven would send me a husband 
whose face would be like to that in the picture.” 


“Well?” 


“Alas! | was very much deceived. The man to whom my hand was given had 
neither the youth, nor the features of the holy monk, under whose patronage | 
had, in some manner, placed myself. My father, finding that his death was 
approaching, and having but a small patrimony to leave me, wished, before he 
died, to see me married. | was just eighteen when he proposed to unite me to 
his best friend, who was a man of high rank, and had an annual income of a 
hundred thousand francs. Ought |—-could | refuse? | obeyed—lI accepted the 
husband, as if he were my second father, and soon the only one. For six years 
we lived together, and his affection to me was paternal. Even in his last 
moments, it did not abandon him. ‘Amelia,’ said he to me, you made a great 
sacrifice when you espoused a man who was more than twice your age— 
whose youth had long departed from him, and whose constitution was broken 
down by the cares and anxieties inseparable from a political life. By your 
angelic sweetness, you spread a charm over a most ill-assorted union. Permit 
me, then, to give you a proof of my gratitude. | leave to you the entire 
disposition of my fortune, and | also engage you to divide it with a husband 
worthy of your choice. You are still young—you can still be happy, and you 
require a protector. "When, then, the time of your mourning is passed, follow my 
advice—my last advice, and never forget your old friend.” 


Louval threw himself on his knees before the Countess, who told him that was 
not the precise moment for fulfilling the wishes of her husband. 


“Ah!” he exclaimed, “it is not for a poor artist that such bliss is reserved.” 


“Do not so express yourself, Louval,” she replied, “for great talents are on a 
level with the very highest position in society.” 


In a few weeks afterward “the Spanish Monk,” and “the Italian Madonna” might 
be seen together in the collection of M. Aguado, where they still remain. As to 
those who so strongly resembled them, they were about the same time married, 
and never since have they wished to be separated from each other. 


THE LADY’S WORLD OF FASHION. MARCH, 1842. 


